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THE MEXICAN WAR. 



The House being in Committee of the Wb^ on 
the state of the Union, upon the Civil and Dij^o- 
matic Appropriation Bill, and the discussion 
having turned upon the Mexican War — 
Mr. McILVAINE said, that he had found him- 
self rather unexpectedly in possession of the floor, 
(the House beins: thin;) but that the empty benches 
before him had less terror for him than a strue«;le 
for the floor in a full House. But he perceived by 
the galleries that the people feel more interest in this 
question than the members of this House, and it 
was to them that he proposed to speak. 

It is not my purpose (Mr. McI. proceeded to 
say) to discuss at length the immediate cause of 
this war, or to produce any elaborate proof of by 
whom the first Wow was struck; but rather to en- 
deavor to ascertain our present position, and our 
duty under it, as I understand it. 

It was contended by all of us who opposed the 
annexation of Texas, then in a state or war with 
Mexico, that by bringing her into the U:nion we 
should adopt her war, and necessarily involve the 
country in the conflict. It was boldly but truly 
proclaimed by a Texan Senator, upon taking his 
seat in the other end of the Capitol, that in takinc 
Texas, you took her condition, and were bouna 
to defend her soil and fight her battles. This was 
the ground assumed by the Whigs prior to annex- 
ation; it is the ground which they still occupy. 

But in spite of the remonstrances and warnings 
of the friends of the peace and honor of the coun- 
try, and with a recklessness which seemed to ac- 
knowledge no law but that of might, Texas was 
brought into the Union as a State; war has ensued ; 
the country is involved in it; and no one will pre- 
tend to deny that it resulted from, it if it was not 
the necessary consequence of, annexation. 

I will not say that war was inevitable upon the 
annexation of Texas. I have never said it. In- 
deed, from the willingness of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to treat upon the question of boundary, as 
preliminary to the restoration of the relation of 
aniity, which had been interrupted by annexation, 
it is probable it might have been avoided. But 
this 1 will say, that whatever possibility there may 
have been of avoiding a conflict with Mexico, the 
President effectwdly, if not purposeUfy precluded 
that possibility, by marching his army to the ut- 
most ver^e of the disputed territory, and assuming 
a menacing attitude in the very face of the Mexi- 
can authorities. 



This uMa Me first hostile act. Here was that 
'* natural boundary" crossed, which, according to 
the chfurman of the Committee on Foreigu Affairs, 
[Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll,] " was marked in the 
configuration of this continent by an Almi^ty 
hand — the stupendous deserts between the rivers 
Nueces and the Rio Grande" — that boundary 
which, ** while |)eace is cherished, will be sacred." 
^< Not till the spirit of conquest rages will the people 
on either side molest or mix with each other," 
continues that gentleman; and this was the act of 
your President, who *' anxiously desired to culti- 
vate and cherish friendship with every foreign 
Power," and who tells you in his message that 
*' this war with Mexico was neither desired nor 
provoked W the United States.'* 

As to the grounds of claim to this disputed ter- 
ritory lying between the Nueces (the western 
boundary of the province of Texas) and the Rio 
Grande^ I shall not weary the committee with an 
examination of them. They have already been 
fully and ably discussed. It is enough to Know, 
that the Spanish province of Texas did not extend 
beyond the Nueces; that the Mexican province of 
Texas was embraced within the same limits; that 
the revolted province of Texas was defined by the 
same bounds; that the possession and jurisdiction 
of the Republic of Texas never extended beyond 
the valley of the Nueces; and that the valley of 
the Rio Grande, and the whole country west of 
the desert which separates the waters of the Rio 
Grande from those of the Nueces, has always 
been, and was at the time of the advance of the 
army under General Taylor into that country, 
occupied by Mexicans, and under undisputed 
Mexican jurisdiction. 

The remote cause of the war, then, was the an- 
nexation of Texas; the immediate f the military 
occupation by our arms of territory in dispute be- 
tween the two Governments, hut in the possession 
of Mexico. 

The act of May last declares that war exists 
between this Government and Mexico, but throws 
upon Mexico the onus of its commencement.^ The 
charge is as false in fact, and unjust to Mexico, as 
it is disingenuous and cowardly in its authors. It 
was a vile attempt to cover up the grossest act of 
usurpation and aggression by the President known 
to the history of me country; and to mislead and 
inflame the public mind upon the momentous ques- 
tion of war with a neighboring sister, but weak and 
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distracted, republic. It is a charge in the face of 
the settled public opinion of the country and of the 
whole civilized world. The burden of the com- 
mencement of this war lies at the door of your 
President. Deny it as you will; reiterate and again 
reiterate the false charge against Mexico, the fact 
remains unaltered and unalterable. 

But the war exists; and ample means for its 
vigorous prosecution were placed in the hands of 
the Presiaent bv the act of May. If it has not 
been prosecuted with sufficient vigor, it has not 
been for want of means. I here find myself called 
upon, in common with every member upon this 
floor, to take a stand /or or against its further pros- 
ecution. 

In arriving at a conclusion of what duty requires 
of me in this crisis, I shall be governed by two 
. things — the necessity and object of the war. And 
here I will remark, with the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winthrop,] who ad- 
dressed the committee some time ago, that I am 
not one of those, if any there be, who would, 
under all circumstances, withhold supplies for the 
prosecution of an existing war. So long as the 
nations of the earth continue the barbarous prac- 
tice of warring against each other, force must be 
repelled by force. And although I deprecate a 
war as one of the greatest calamities which can 
befal a nation, and however much I might deplore 
any act of my country which would justify any 
civilized nation in the face of the world in weeing 
war upon it, yet I shall at all times, and under all 
circumstances, be ready to defend my country, to 
the last man and the last dollar neces^ry, against 
the attack of an enemy. Does stick a case exist 7 
Is the prosecution of this war necessary for the 
defence of the country? No one pretends that 
it is. 

Although Mexico has uniformly cl(Amtd sover- 
eignty over Texas, and declared her intention at 
different times to restore it to her Confederacy, yet 
all her acts and intercourse with this Government 
show, conclusively, that it w€Ui her intention and 
desire to negotiate with a view to its final relin- 

\quishment; and nothing but the obstinacy of the 
{^resident, and a determination to seize upon the 
desired territoiy between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, rather than submit it to the equitable and 
, constitutional test of negotiation, prevented an 
amicable arrangement. He chose to rely upon 
might rather than right, and thus involved the coun- 
try in a bloody and protracted war. 

Mexico demandea that, antecedent to negotia- 
tion, the American fleet should be withdrawn from 
her coast, that no appearance of menace should 
overhang her friendly resolves — not that the army 
should he loithdrawnfrom Texas. It was not, then, 
for Texas that Mexico was contending, but the 
extent of Texas and its equivalent. 

Had the army of occupation remained at Corpus 
Christi, although a state of war might and would 
have existed between the two countries until ami- 
cable relations should be restored by negotiation, 
no hostilities would have occurred. The Presi- 
dent was so advised. He was repeatedly informed 
by Greneral Taylor, through his despatches, of the 
tranquillity upon the Mexican frontier, and the 
friendly intercourse between the people of Mexico 



and those of Texas. He was further informed of 
the pacific intentions of Mexico, and her deter- 
mination not to cross the Rio Grande with any 
military force, except small parties, for the pur- 
pose of" preventing Indian depredations and illicit 
trade." 

Isaac D. Marks, Esq., formerly United States 
consul at Matamoros, in a letter to General Tay- 
lor, dated at ChiTia, in Mexico, September 23, 
1845, and enclosed to the Secretary of State on the 
28th October following, savs: " I have the honor 
to inform you that I have had several conferences 
at Monterey with General Mariano Arista, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Mexican forces on the 
frontier of the Rio Grande, in relation to the dif- 
ferences at present existing between the United 
States and Mexico, and am pleased to state to 
you, that, from the opinion and views he made 
known to me, the Cabinet of Mexico is disposed 
to enter into an amicable arrangement with the 
United States in relation to the boundary, and all 
other momentous questions. » * » * « 
•* General Arista pledged his honor to me, that 
no large body of Mexican troops should cross 
the left bank of the Rio Grande; that only small 
parties, not to exceed two hundred men, should 
oe permitted to go as far as the Arrayo Colorado, 
(twenty leagues from the Rio Granae,) and that 
they would be strictly ordered only to prevent 
Indian depiedations and illicit trade. * * * 
*' General Arista spoke also of Indian incursions 
on the frontier of the Rio Grande, and is under 
the impression that they could be prevented by 
the troops under your command, as the Indians 
always come from the Nueces river." 
Here is not only a declaration of the friendly 
disposition of Mexico, but the acquiescence of the 
Mexicfiln general in the jurisdiction of this Grovem- 
n»ent upon the Nueces. But the President had 
determined to make *' the line of the Rio Grande 
an ultimatum" in settling the question of boundary 
with Mexico, tmd General Taylor was accordingly 
ordered to take a position upon the bank of that 
river. 

Well, sir, what followed? The Mexican gen- 
eral commanding at Matamoros notified General 
Taylor, upon his arrival there, "that the march of 
the United States troops through part of the Mexi- 
can territory [Tamaulipas*] was considered as an 
act of war;" and he was summoned " to fall back 
beyond the river Jfueces," not the Sabine. He was 
required to retire toilhin the borders of Texas, not 
beyond them. 

Does this look like an intention to invade otwr 
territory ? for I admit that the President was as 
firmly bound to defend "the territory properly 
within, and rightfully belonging to Texas,^* as any 
other State of the Union; for it had been brought 
into the Union imder the form of law, if no* by au- 
thority of the Constitution. And although I am 
ready at any moment to gratify the people of Tex- 
as, who, according to the declaration of one of thehr 
Representatives here, [Mr. Pillsburt,] would 
rather be out of the Union than in it — and in this I 
believe I have the sentiment' of the nation with me 
— I concede, that so long as she remains a State of 
. I I .11. — ' 
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the Union, she is entitled to equal protection and 
immunities with the other States. But, I ask, 
what evidence have we that it was the intention of 
the Mexican Government to invade the Soil of 
Texas? 
The President, in his message, says: " On the 

* 18th of April, 1846, General Paredes addressed a 

* letter to the commander on the frontier," direct- 
ing him to ** take the initiative against the enemy." 
But this was more than a month after General 
Taylor had, by order of the President, broken up 
his camp at Corpus Christi and marched into the 
disputed territory. The order to the commander 
was, that " the troops which thus act as enemies 

* be ordered to be repelled. From this day begins 

* our defefisive war; and every point of our terri- 
' tory attacked or invaded ^hall be defended, " 
This, instead of proving a purpose of invasion 
in Mexico, is all purely defensive. There was, 
then, no danger of invasion from Mexico, had the 
President suflTered the army to remain within the 
borders of Texas, and negotiated with her upon 
terms which she contended her honor required, 
and which might have been acceded to without 
any sacrifice of honor on our part. She demanded 
that the immediate cause of difficulty between the 
two Governments — the Texas question — should be 
arranged by a special commissionf before her ac- 
knowledgment of amicable relations (which had 
been interrupted by the annexation of Texas) by 
the reception of a resident minister. Surely that 
magnanimity which should always characterize 
the deportment of the strong towards the weak, of 
the offender to the offended, should have prompted 
the President to have yielded this point to the 
wounded pride of Mexico; and in accepting the 
challenge of peace proposed by this Government, 
to have given her the choice of arms. But, like a 
bullying tyrant, he persisted in his arrogant de- 
mands, ana chose the more summary ai^ument of 
the sword: fancying it, probably, the more popu- 
lar, if not the most economical method of settling 
a dispute with poor and inibedU Mexico. 

Texas demanded the boundary of the Del Norte 
to prevent the escape of her slaves; and her de- 
mand must be answered. It was the preservation 
of this ** peculiar institution" which led to the an- 
nexation of Texas; it was this which required its 
extension to the Del Norte; and it is this which is 
pressing your army into the heart of Mexico, seiz- 
ing upon province after province, for the purpose 
of extending its area. I 

Well, Mr. Chairman, if hostilities might have 
been averted in the first place, and were provoked 
by an act of aggression on our part, what evidence 
have we, what fears have we, that the invasion of 
our territory would result from a cessation of hos- 
tilities, and the withdrawal of our troops within 
our own territory ? Sir, there are none. No one 
is mad enough to suppose that the country is, or 
could be in any danger from Mexico. She is poor 
and powerless for offensive war. And however 
united her people may be in the defence of their 
homes and their firesides, and however able she 
may be to maintain a resolute and protracted de- 
fmsive war, she has neither the ability nor the 
heart to engage in a war of invasion. She contest- 
ed successfully for long years the power of Spain 



upon hef own soil; and by that indomitable spirit 
of resistance, which has been denominated by a 
learned Senator [Mr. Cass] " the characteristic 
obstinacy of the Castilian race," succeeded in throw- 
ing off the Spanish yoke; but was repulsed, and 
her anny, with its chosen leader, captured by a 
handful of Texans, whenever she stepped beyond 
the smoke of her own fires. 

In warring for the subjugation of Texas, she 
would be contending for a mfere abstraction — a 
something which she could not enjoy. If she had 
it she could not hold it: a people different in race, 
in religion, in eiwry thing whicn goes to make up 
the national character. It is as absurd to suppose 
that Texas could again become or remain a prov- 
ince of Mexico, as that the Mexican provinces 
could with safety to our institutions become States 
of this Union. But even should Mexico be mad 
enough to attempt an invasion of our territory, 
still there is no necessity for increased means of 
defence 6n our part. The regular army, with one- 
fourth of its present strength, could successfully 
defend the wnole Texan frontier. Indeed, the 
honorable member from the western district [Mr. 
Pillsburt] tells us that Texas can defend herself 
against any force that Mexico can bring against 
her; and I believe she could. She did it when she 
was ihuch younger and weaker, and why should 
she not do it now ? 

If, then, the prosecution of this war is not neces- 
sary for the defence of the country, what is its 
object? Sir, it is conquest — it is the acquisition 
OP TERRITORY. This is the stimulant which has 
excited the maw of the President to gulp in prov- 
ince after province, and yearn for a continent. This 
spirit it was which prompted him to ** congratu- 
late" us, upon our assembling here, upon ** the 
success which has attended our military and naval 
operations." ** In less than seven months," con- 
tinues he, " we have acquired military possession 

* of the Mexican provinces of New Mexico, New 

* Leon, Coahuila,Tamaulipas, and the Californias: 

* a territory larger in extent than that embraced in - 

* the original thirteen States of the Union." And 
yet he proceeds to say, ** The war has not been 
waged with a view to conquest!*' and thus defines 
its object: " But having been commenced by Mexi- 

* cOi it has been carried into the enemy's country, 

* and will be 'vigorously prosecuted there, with a 

* view to obtain an honorable peace, and thereby 

* secure ampU indemnity for the expenses of the war^ 

* as well as to our much-injured citizens who hold 

* lai^ pecuniary demands against Mexico. " Now, 
Mr. Chairman, leaving out that threadbare asser- 
tion, "having been commenced by Mexico," 
which the followers of the Presideflt may learn to 
repeat but can never believe, what, 1 ask, is it but 
a war for the acquisition of territory — a war for 
conquest ? 

But the President admits — his friends here avow 
it — it was declared by the official mouth piece of 
the President in the Senate, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, a few days ago, 
that territory is to be acquired by this war. The 
amount of it is, the President will not invade 
Mexico for the purpose of seizing upon her prov- 
inces, but he will prosecute ^war of invasion for 
a paltry claim, which Mexico had agreed to pay, 
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and had in part paid, and then hold her territory as 
aju indemnity for the expense of the war. 

Now, it matters not whether conquest be the 
object or the incident of the war. It is equally 
wrong, if the war be in itself aggressive and un- 
just. That it is aggressive has been already shown. 
Indeed it is evident that the President himself so 
considers it, from his long and labored apology for 
its commencement. The recovery of claims was 
an after-thought — a miserable pretext for a known 
wrong, which can neither be justified by any prin- 
ciple of justice, humanity, or economy. His rig- 
marole of wrongs, magnified and distorted, perpe- 
trated by Mexico upon our citizens and flag, were, 
he says, " ample cause of war. " Why , the offence 
against the national honor, and the injury done 
our citizens were all wiped out by the treaties of 
1839 and 1842. It was then reduced to a simple 
matter of dollars and cents; and it is upon this that 
the President now bases this destructive and ex- 
pensive war. Really its financial are little better 
than its moral features. 

I repeat, sir, this war is a war of conquest — a war 
for the acquisition of territory, and nothing else. 
With the Administration and its supporters in the 
South, it is a war for the extension of slavery. It 
is part and parcel of the Texas project, and for the 
same ends,* With the Democracy of the North 
it is equally a war for the acquisition of territory, 
but with the exclusion of slavery; if, indeed, they 
be sincere in that, which I very much doubt. 
Some, I believe, are. 

Now, I ask, is there a Democrat upon this floor 
who will vote another man or another dollar for 
the prosecution of this war, if territory cannot be 
acquired by it? No; not one. 

Well, sir, I am opposed to the acquisition of 
another inch of slave territory. And I will here 
repeat what has already been declared by several 
gentlemen of both parties during this debate, that, 
with the people of the North, this is no longer an 
open question. It is a fact, and a fixed fact. Not 
another foot of slave territory will ever, with their 
consent, be added to this Union. We are not dis- 
posed to quarrel with our brethren of the South 
about slavery in the States, where it now exists, 
and which no power in this Government can reach; 
but believing it to be an evil, moral and political, 
we demand that the power of the Government 
' shall not be applied to its extension. 

But, sir, I am opposed to the acquisition of any 
territory — and especially by conquest. I deny that 
there is any power in this Government, expressed 
or implied, to acquire territory in that way. It is 
contrary to the very spirit and object of the com- 
pact; which is but a union of sovereign States for 
f)urposesof mutual protection and defence. I be- 
ieve we have territory enough — and particularly 
snch territory as those. conquered provinces of Mex- 
ico; which have not an acre in a hundred, or in five 
hundred, that any North American would have as 



*Fr07n the Charleston (South Carolina) Courier. 
" Every baule fought in Mexico, and every dollar spent 
there, but insures tlie acquisition of territory which must 
widen the field of southern entcriirise and power in future. 
And the final result will be to readjust the balance of power 
in the Confederacy so as to give ua control over the operationa 
of Government m all time to oom«." 



a gift. But the mere acquisition of territory if L„, 
the worst feature of conquest. You propose bni^^ 
ing into this Union numerous provinces ** ipK-Ut. 
ed by a considerable population,'* (in thelai 
of the President,) regardless of their will, 
subverting that great principle of republican — , 
ty, which accords to the people the right of chofl»^ 
ing their own government. Free and manifieot- 
as ours may be, it is only so because it is volofr 
tarily assumed. Throw your political uy^Ktm 
around a people without their consent, and^you p» 
petrate the darkest deed of despotism — ^you deii| 
them the freedom of choice. 

I know that our system of government is expn- 
sive in its nature; but there is nothing known H 
the art of man which may not be destroyed by o«t 
tension. It will expand as fast iand as far as yov-, 
people expand, and 'are ready for its protectiq|' 
mantle. But when you propose spreading it by ^^\ 
single stroke over a whole series of provmces^ if 
not an entire republic, peopled with a race diflfeitpl. 
from our own in language, habits, and religio% 
without their consent, you give it a tenuity wiiiB^ 
the first rude blast will destroy. « 

But I am opposed to this war upon other anj 
higher grounds. Much as I should deprecate tiM 
extension of slavery over territory now free, an4 
a system of wild expansion which subverts thi 
principles and threatens the very existence of tht 
Union; still more do 1 deprecate its dark and dam* 
ning crime; its useless and horrible sacrifice of 
human life, and the train of misery and wo which it 
brings to the bosom of many a widow and oq)haB 
thus cruelly deprived of a husband and a father. 
Time, in its eventful progress might free the slave 
of his shackles, and build up governments upon the 
scattered ruins of this republic; but it can nerer 
restore life to the dead, or heal the heart of the be- 
reaved. The memory of the dead, and the tear of 
the afflicted, will endure with life — monuments of 
the fruits of this unholy war. 

The dreadful alternative of war surely should 
not be resorted to upon trivial grounds. Jt can be 
justified only as a last resort ; and then for cause, 
palpable and indisputable; a necessity not to be 
measured by dollars or acres, but imperious and 
unavoidable. In my opinion, this war rests upon 
no such necessity. 

But we are told that the merits of the war are 
not now in question; that ilie country is involved 
in it; the Constitution places its conduct in the 
hands of the President, and we are bound to grant 
him the supplies necessary for its prosecution; 
upon him rests the responsibility. Well, I admit 
that those who approve of this war, and are in 
favor of prosecuting it for the ends proposed, are 
bound to grant the means. But, sir, I deny that 
any such obligation rests upon me. As a Ilepre- 
sentative upon this floor, sworn to support the 
Constitution of ray country, I dare not skulk be- 
hind the responsibility of any man, however high 
or however low, upon questions vital to the Con- 
stitution, and, as I believe, to the honor and inter- 
ests of my country. I have endeavored to show 
that this is a war, not of defence, but of offence; 
that it is not conservative, but destructive; and I 
wish to bear this discrimination in mind. 

Wars, I have believed, are declar^ for cause; 



and they are prosecuted for their intrinsic merit. 
The merit of an existing war is a matter of opinion; 
and, under our republican system, it will cease or 
continue as the majority shall determine. But the 
fkct that this war of rapine and blood has a major- 
ity in its support, can impose no obligation upon 
the minority, nor release it flrom its responsibility 
to the country. On the contrary, as majorities are 
made up of individuals, and the question of peace 
or war may turn upon a single TOte, aceountaoility 
18 nngle, and not collectiTe. 

The majority have the control of the meaits; the 
aid of the minority is therefoffi not nteessarf, but 
gratuitous. The war will cotitiniie as long as the 
maiority desire it, and no lof^tt. And every man 
in tnererore, in myjadgment, bound to himself, his 
country, and his GK>d, to take one sidb or the other. 
He cannot be against the war and for it at the same 
lime. He cannot be opposed to its fUrther pros- 
Mution, and yet coAtrioute to that prosecution'^ 
seeing that the saftfty of the country would not 
bb endangered by its discontinuance, nor its honor 
t)ompromised. His only power is his Vote; and 
it is his vote which will indicate his choice. 

Now, I am opposed to (he prosecution of this 
war. My people are opposed to it. They have 
npoken in terms not to d6 disregarded or misun- 
derstood. And being thus opposed to it, I shall 
tote against all measures intended, for its further 
prosecution. This is the only means of preven- 
tion within my power. It is the means, and the 
#nlv means, provided by the Constitution; and it 
m tne very means contemplated by the framers of 
that instrument, as theiir proceedings show. 

I believe this war to te wrong from beginning 
to end. Wrong in its inception ; wrong in its pros- 
ecution; wrong in its designs and ends; and I shall 
Tote according to my convictions. I cannot see 
how a war wrong in all itii parts can be justly or 
honorably prosecuted. 

As I have already said, were the safety of the 
honor of the country involved in the conflict, I 
lihould be ready to maintain firmly, and by every 
necessary means, their defence. ■ But, Mr. Chair- 
man, this is not the country's war — such an one 
aa demands the cooperation and aid of every pa- 
triot heart. It is unworthy of beins dignified with 
the name. It is a miserable politick — a party 
game; in which the stakes are personal and party 
aggrandizement, and the die — the treasure of the 
country, the lives of thousands of your fellow- 
beings, and the tears of tens of thousands of inno- 
cent women and children. It is a heartless, a 
soulless fi;ame; and I can take no hand in it. 

Did I believe — as I do not — that the voice of the 
people was for war — indiscriminate war, I would 
exert my feeble influence to correct the public 
taste, rather than cater for its morbid appetite. I 
would appeal to the virtue and intelligence of the 
people, rather than their sordid passions. 

But I do not believe that the people are in favor 
of this war. I do not believe they are willine to 
cut the throats of the Mexicans and murder their 
women and children, that they may plunder them 
of their territory. I know tnere is not a Whig 
from one end of the Union to the other in favor of 
it; nor do I believe there is one who desires its fur- 
ther prosecution. 



The question is asked, " How shall the war bfe 
brought to an end ? Will you dishonoir the Coun- 
try by withdrawing your army in the face of the 
enemy?** I answer, the progress of your arms 
have been but a continued scene of triumph and 
victory. Armies doubling in number your own 
have been met and driven from every battle-field 
in defeat and ^dismay. City after city and prov- 
ince after province have yielded to the superiority 
of your arms. So unequal is the contest that the 
very inferiority of that which we have made our 
enemy, renders victory at least a doubtftil honor. 
The question is not, shall We withdraw our troopis 
"in the face of the enemy," but how far triW ybw 
punut Wm ? Over how many battle-fields will you 
track him by his scent of blood ? How many hves 
will you sacrifice and how many millions will yovL 
sauander to satisfy false honor and vain ambitiob? 
Tnese are the questions which the country and the 
world will ask, and which every gentleman upon 
this floor is bound to answer. 

^or myself, f say, unhesitatingly, withdraw youit 
troops Within your acknowledged territory. Pro- 
pose to Mexico terms of peace just ana honor- 
able, and she will not, she dar6 not, refuse them. 
Putyounsdf in the right, and Uie eOtmtry and the 
world will sustain you. 

But, " ray country right or wrong** is the senti- 
ment held Up as the proper rule of action here, 
dir, that sentiment is very f oOd in its place. It 
Was vety proper in him wno uttered it. It is a 
good mmtary sentiment. It becofnes a military 
man, engaged in the service of his country, to fight 
its battles — to obey the ordisrs of his superiors, 
without stopping to inquire whether they are 
** right or wrong." He surrenders, by the very 
nature of his vocation, all Will, except such as is 
subordinate to hit command. He must obey^ ot 
retire. But with the representative — the constitu- 
tional source of power — him whose province it is 
to control as well as obey, th6 case is far diflerent. 
It is his right and his duty to keej^ his country Hi 
the right; ahd if he finds ner deviating from the 

E roper track, to bring her into it; and not plunjge 
er deeper in the wrong because he finds her in- 
volved in it. 

I admit that when the country is threatened with 
danger, although the cause which led to it may be 
wrong, it becomes every good citizen to stand by 
her. It becomes a matter of self-defence. The 
country must be defended and protected. This I 
claim for my own country, and this I would con- 
cede to Mexico. But a principle which may and 
does justly apply to a state of defence, is in a like 
degree ui\)ust and wrong when applied to offensive 
war. 

We hear complaints from the other side, that 
this war has not been prosecuted with sufficient 
vigor. Well, it may not become me, not having 
voted for it, to say whether or not there had been 
men enough sent to Mexico to die of pestilence in 
that deadly clime; but I do say, that it has not 
been retarded by the want of means. The act of 
May last placed at the disposal of the President 
twice the amount of men tnat he has ever had in 
the field. He has pursued precisely the course of 
all others best calculated to promote a protracted, 
expensive, and a deadly war. He has sent men in 
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ivance of means. He has struck at remote prov- 
ces, instead of the heart of Mexico — threatening 
dismemberment of her territory, rather than the 
[bjugatiqn of the sovereign power. He has driven 
T people into a defence of their homes and their 
larth-stones. He has united them, men and wo- 
en , in an inseparable bond of self-defence. Ay, and 
( has given to her a President and a General, who, 
' all others, possesses the power of uniting her 
unsels and giving vigor to her arms. 
In his attempt to " conquer a peace," he has pro- 
iked a determined and protracted war. He has 
aced the olive branch, if not beyond his reach, 
least so far in the distance, that no human vis- 
n can discern it. He has the responsibility of 
I of this; and I, for one, am willing that he shall 
Lve all the glory. I will not add a pillar to his 
pport; neither will I pluck a laurel from- his 
ow. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it appears that the rules of 
is game require a change of men: that it shall 
inceforth be conducted with regulars, instead of 
ilunteers; that the volunteers who have so prompt- 
responded to what they believed to be their coun- 
fr's call, and who have so bravely sustained the 
lion's flag on every battle-field, are to give place 
tardily-enlisted regulars, for the purpose of giv- 
^greater ejidency to the army. 
Why, sir, I have heard it exultingly, and as I 
ought, triumphantly proclaimed, mat this wil- 
igness and ability of the citizen soldier to defend 
omptly and efficiently the country^s flag, proves 
the world the inherent strength of our political 
stem, and the uttier uselessness of the danger and 
ipense. of a large standing arm v. I he|ird this 
claration with pleasure and with pride. I con- 
98 it struck me as a jewel in a mass of rubbish — 
I oasis in a desert. In the multitude of wrongs 
ere seemed to be one redeeming quality. But 
hy refute this proud position — the characteristic 
freemen, and of freemen only, by this acknowl- 
gment of its fallacy ? It is a calumny upgn our 
ie system; an insult to the patriotism of the peo- 
e, or it is an acknowledsmentof the weakness of 
)ur cause. Either the voluntary aid of the people 
nnot be relied upon in the hour of need, or your 



war is so utterly destitute of merit that patri 
refuses it its support. 

There is one other feature of this war wl 
wish briefly to examine, and I have done- 
that is its cost. You cannot sum it up to-<i 
an amount less than fifty, and it may be a 
dred millions of dollars. The excess of exf 
tures over estimates, the appropriations nece 
for deficiencies, and the uncertainty of the dui 
of the war, render it a matter rather of conjc 
than calculation. But certain it is, that it al 
has, 8Uid will continue, far to exceed the rev 
of the country, and an enormous public del 
be the inevitable eonsequence. 

The ordinary expenses of the Governmenl 
the interest on the aebt, will require all, and 
than all, of the revenue which can be gat 
through the usual channels — the customs an 
lands. And, as if to aggravate the diflic 
which necessarily flow from a state of war 
have, in the midst of it, uprooted the estab] 
financial policy of the country, and emb 
upon a wild sea of experiments which have < 
been heretofore untriea, or have been comnv 
only to be rejected and condemned. 

I^'ow, I ask, in the name of the tax-payers 
country, how is the deficiency to be met ? 
is this debt, which you are heaping upon 
heads, without providing any means for its 
dation, and are daily increasing by your ** i 
ises to pay,'* to be paid ? That is the questio 
there any escape out through taxational 
grievous, oppressive taxation ? Sir, there is : 
Your astute Secretary of the Treasury — that 1 
cial wonder of the age, in all his deep plunge 
his lofty flights — his far-seeings and his short- 
ings, has conjured no alternative. Will the 
pie consent— -can you lull them to submissic 
your empty shouts of glory, and your blaz 
victories, to the continuance of this war, an 
unavoidable consequence, a grinding tax ? 

The day of reckoning will come; and those 
sit in hiffn places, and those who sustain 
there, will have to answer at that bar which p 
cians too often most dread — the bar of public 
ion. 
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